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WHAT  FUTURE  FOR 

The  people  and  the  government  of  the  United  States 
must  decide  whether  selfish  or  humanitarian  policies 
shall  prevail  in  a  world  which  is  still  hungry  but  could 
be  fed.  During  the  last  twenty  years,  the  United  States 
has  made  a  commendable  record  in  mutual  aid,  relief 
and  food  for  the  hungry.  Yet,  despite  this  effort,  one- 
half  the  human  race  is  in  want,  and  the  gap  between 
the  living  standards  of  the  developed  and  underdevel¬ 
oped  world  is  widening.  The  situation  could  become 
increasingly  acute  because  world  population  is  sky¬ 
rocketing  at  the  same  time  the  United  States  is  taking 
crop  land  out  of  production. 

U.S.  food  policy  and  legislation  should  undergo  an  ex¬ 
tensive  reappraisal  in  the  next  two  years.  This  News¬ 
letter  attempts  to  outline  some  challenges  facing  U.S. 
policy  makers  and  to  indicate  some  recommendations 
for  wider  sharing  of  our  God-given  abundance. 

What  Is  the  Situation  Today? 

Although  both  quantity  and  quality  of  average  world 
diets  have  improved  slightly  over  the  past  25  years, 
some  10% -15%  of  the  population  can  still  be  classi¬ 
fied  as  “the  hard-core  hungry,”  and  fully  50%  are 
hungry  or  malnourished,  according  to  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  (FAO).  Millions  of  young 
children  and  expectant  and  nursing  mothers  suffer 
from  a  deficiency  in  protein,  which  indicates  a  lack  of 
meat,  fish,  milk,  eggs,  or  beans. 


FOOD  FOR  PEACE? 

The  Task  Ahead.  FAO  estimates  that  if  we  are  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  adequate  supply  for  all  the  world’s  people  in 
the  year  2000,  world  food  production  must  he  trebled 
in  the  coming  35  years. 

What  Food-Deficient  Countries  Must  Do.  Under  the  FAO 
assumptions,  the  less  developed  countries  will  need  to 
increase  total  food  supplies  to  four  times  the  present 
volume  and  animal  food  products  about  six  fold.  These 
goals  can  only  he  met  if  economic  development  out¬ 
strips  population  growth,  if  there  is  an  acceleration  of 
tax  and  land  reform,  more  farm  credit,  improved  edu¬ 
cation  in  agricultural  specialties,  combined  with  crea¬ 
tion  of  agricultural  extension  services  and  improved 
agricultural  techniques. 

What  the  United  States  Should  Do.  The  United  States 
has  three  major  opportunities  for  helping  the  develop¬ 
ing  world  meet  food  needs :  1 )  increase  food  produc¬ 
tion  here  at  home;  2)  share  U.S.  technical  and  agri¬ 
cultural  knowledge  more  widely;  and  3)  give  more 
capital  assistance  to,  and  develop  more  trade  with,  the 
underdeveloped  countries. 

The  need  for  a  radically  expanded  effort  is  apparent 
in  the  fact  that  at  present  the  United  States  and  the 
other  developed  countries  combined  are  spending  less 
than  one  half  of  one  percent  of  their  national  incomes 
on  economic  aid  and  agricultural  assistance  to  develop¬ 
ing  countries.  One  cent  out  of  every  two  dollars  is  not 


Man’s  Ri^ht  to  Freedom  From  Hunjser 


“More  than  half  the  human  race  is  either  under-nourished  or 
malnourished;  yet  about  LSO  billion  dollars  were  spent  on 
armaments  in  1962,  while  the  sum  spent  on  development 
was  an  insignificant  proportion  of  it.  When  we  consider  that 
in  the  twentieth  century,  one  child  out  of  three  is  born  with¬ 
out  any  chance  of  living  a  normal  life,  we  are  forced  to  con¬ 
clude  that  our  civilization  is  mutilating  its  human  resources 
and  reducing  its  chances  of  progress.  The  situation  is  getting 
worse  because  the  population  is  increasing  rapidly  and  food 
production  is  not  keeping  pace  with  it.  The  means  are,  never¬ 
theless,  at  hand  to  meet  this  challenge  and  if  they  are  used 
properly,  the  hope  of  a  world  free  from  the  miseries  of 


hunger  can  now  be  realized.  Is  mankind  alive  to  this  danger 
and  prepared  to  meet  it?”  From  the  Manifesto.  March  11. 
1963,  signed  by  52  world-renowned  per.sonalities  in  support 
of  the  FAO  Freedom  from  Hunger  Campaign. 

“So  long  as  two-thirds  of  the  nations  have  food  deficits,  no 
citizen  and  no  nation  can  afford  to  be  satisfied.  We  have 
the  ability,  as  members  of  the  human  race,  we  have  the 
means,  we  have  the  capacity,  to  eliminate  hunger  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  in  our  lifetime.  We  need  only  the  will!” 
said  President  John  F.  Kennedy  in  welcoming  the  First 
World  Food  Congress,  June.  196.3. 
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much  to  spend  on  the  half  of  the  world’s  people  whom 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  calls  the  recipients  of  today 
but  the  “customers  of  tomorrow.” 

Some  Specific  Recommendations  for  U.S.  Policy: 


1.  Shift  from  the  present  emphasis  on  surplus  disposal 
to  full  support  for  an  all-out  world-wide  attack  on  hun¬ 
ger.  In  many  ways,  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act,  popularly  called  P.L.  480, 
has  compiled  a  glorious  record  over  the  last  decade.  It 
means  better  health  for  nearly  100  million  people  in 
100  countries — including  some  40  million  school  chil- 


Some  Peruvian  children  receiving  hot  meals  through  Food  for  Peace. 


dren  who  are  benefiting  from  school  lunch  or  pre¬ 
school  feeding  programs.  Yet  P.L.  480’s  major  em¬ 
phasis  has  been  on  “disposal,”  not  feeding,  on  getting 
rid  of  the  agricultural  surpluses  which  have  piled  up 
due  to  the  amazingly  productive  U.S.  agricultural  econ¬ 
omy  and  U.S.  farm  policies.  In  hopes  of  eliminating 
these  surpluses  altogether,  U.S.  farm  production  is  now 
being  cut  back,  despite  increasing  world  need. 

About  109f  of  crop  land  in  the  United  States  is  out  of 
production  because  of  various  crop  control  and  price 
support  orovisions.  This  includes  an  estimated  twenty- 
eight  million  acres  under  feed  grain  restrictions,  around 
five  million  acres  in  the  wheat  allotment  program,  and 
more  than  three  million  acres  in  the  soil  bank. 


2.  Increasingly  gear  U.S.  food  production  toward  nu¬ 
tritional  nee<ls  such  as  animal  and  vegetable  proteins 
and  rice,  as  well  as  commodities  such  as  wheat.  Also, 
program  for  world  food  needs  on  a  long  term  basis, 
say,  five  to  ten  vears. 


A  recent  nutritional  study  in  Pakistan  shows  that 
growth  retardation  appeared  in  80%  of  all  children 


examined,  and  the  average  4-year-old  weighed  the  ex¬ 
pected  rate  of  a  2-year-old.  Such  conditions  could  be 
ameliorated  by  increased  protein  and  an  expanded 
school  lunch  program. 

Yet  Richard  Reuter,  director  of  the  Food  for  Peace 
Program,  said  recently,  “Our  milk  donation  programs 
[which  are  the  heart  of  the  school  lunch  program]  are 
being  cut  50%  ”  because  of  inadequate  supplies.  Rice 
and  peas  and  beans,  once  key  items  in  the  dona¬ 
tion  distributions,  are  no  longer  available  for  foreign 
donations. 


When  foods  such  as  dried  milk  are  in  short  supply, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  should  be  allowed  to 
set  aside  certain  amounts  for  Food  for  Peace.  In  the 
past,  these  foods  have  sometimes  been  diverted  to  ani¬ 
mal  feeding  and  an  inadequate  supply  left  for  human 
consumption. 

3.  Expand  work  of  international  agencies  concerned 
with  agricultural  production  and  flistrihution.  The  FAO 

is  the  central  coordinating  agency  for  this  work.  It 
has  a  regular  budget  of  about  S17.8  million  to  which 
the  United  States  contributes  32% ,  or  $5.7  million — 
or  about  what  the  Defense  Department  spends  during 
each  lunch  hour.  FAO  also  has  responsibility  for  the 
agricultural  field  operations  of  the  UN  Technical  As¬ 
sistance  Program  and  Special  Fund,  UNICEF  and  the 
Freedom  from  Hunger  Campaign  which  total  about 
$.50  million  a  year,  and  to  which  the  United  States  also 
contributes.  In  addition,  some  67  countries  have 
pledged  more  than  $91  million  to  the  three-year  UN 
World  Food  Program.  This  includes  a  U.S.  pledge  of 
$50  million  in  commodities,  shipping  and  cash. 

4.  Eliminate  roadhlockn  to  full  coordination  of  U.S. 
anil  UN  Programs.  U.S.  policies  have  sometimes  con¬ 
flicted  with  the  goal  of  meeting  world  needs.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  United  States  restricts  aid  to  UN  projects 
which  might  increase  foreign  production  of  commodi¬ 
ties  in  surplus  supply  in  America,  even  if  the  foreign 
nation  could  never  afford  to  purchase  the  U.S.  product. 

Another  problem  is  too  much  rigidity  in  the  U.S.  evalu¬ 
ation  of  an  appropriate  formula  for  contributing  to  UN 
programs.  Efforts  are  presently  being  made  to  reduce 
U.S.  contributions  to  the  UN  Technical  Assistance 
Program  to  less  than  40%  of  the  UNTAP  budget,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  U.S.  per  capita  income  is  large 
enough  to  justify  a  contribution  of  up  to  44%. 

U.S.  agencies  should  also  promote  establishment  of 
more  joint  field  projects  with  UN  organizations. 

.5.  Take  fuoil  out  of  the  ('.old  Vi'ar  and  remove  prolii- 
hilions  and  diHerimination  agaiiiHt  aid  and  trade  with 
the  peoples  now  under  ('ommuni8t  rule.  In  genera, 
the  United  States  has  maintained  very  rigid  restrictions 
on  the  sale  of  agricultural  commodities  to  Com.munist 
areas,  except  for  Poland  and  Yugoslavia.  This  year 
Congress  took  a  big  step  backward  by  amending  the 
law  to  prohibit  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  from  paying  for 
U.S.  surplus  farm  products  in  their  own  currencies 
rather  than  dollars.  “This  kind  of  action,”  said  Sen. 
J.  W.  Fulbright,  Ark.,  “is  a  slap;  it  is  a  deliberate  insult. 
...  It  is  subversive  of  U.S.  policy.” 
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The  Communist  world  overall  is  a  food  deficient  area. 
People  in  these  countries,  including  China  and  Cuba 
no  matter  how  much  we  may  disagree  with  their  form 
of  government,  should  not  be  discriminated  against  in 
sales  for  dollars,  sales  for  local  currencies  or  in  do¬ 
nations  needed  to  meet  human  hunger. 

6.  Help  underdeveloped  world  step  up  food  produe- 
tion  through  use  of  atoniie  energy  and  other  teehniques. 
U.S.  know-how,  as  well  as  dollars,  can  help  the  under¬ 
developed  world  overcome  its  lack  of  water,  of  power 
and  of  fertilizers.  As  one  example,  delegates  at  the 
recent  International  Conference  on  Peaceful  Uses  of 
Atomic  Energy  stressed  the  tremendous  improvements 
that  could  be  made  through  construction  -of  atomic 
reactors  in  power  deficient  countries.  The  United  States 
is  already  helping  Israel  build  an  atomic  plant  to  re¬ 
move  salt  from  the  ocean  water  for  use  in  arid  areas. 

7.  Coordinate  food,  aid  and  trade  polieies  so  they  make 
a  maximum  eontrihution  to  eeonomie  growth,  to  human 
welfare,  and  to  politieal  and  eeonomie  stability.  Ideally, 
nations  should  produce  enough  to  pay  for  what  they 
need.  But  so  long  as  so  many  countries  have  an  aver¬ 
age  per  capita  income  of  less  than  $100  per  year,  they 
cannot  buy  enough  to  meet  their  basic  needs  and  pro¬ 
vide  for  economic  development.  Therefore,  a  prolonged 
and  enlarged  U.S.  mutual  aid  program  is  necessary. 
But  contrary  to  popular  conceptions,  the  United  States 
is  not  bankrupting  itself  helping  other  people.  Less 
than  2.5%  or  under  $2.5  billion  of  the  funds  appro¬ 
priated  by  Congress  in  1963  were  allocated  to  economic 
loans  and  grants. 

Increased  trade  is  also  necessary.  This  year  the  “have- 
not”  nations  formed  a  bloc  at  the  UN  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Development  to  plead  for  access  to  markets 
in  the  industrial  world. 

Efforts  must  also  be  made  to  stabilize,  or  compensate 
for,  falling  agricultural  prices.  In  the  past,  some  U.S. 
aid  to  certain  Latin  countries  has  been  offset  by  a  drop 
in  prices  of  the  few  agricultural  commodities  on  which 
these  nations  rely  for  foreign  exchange.  This  foreign 
exchange  is  needed  to  buy  machinery  and  equipment 
for  economic  development. 


8.  Support  world-wide  efforts  for  family  planning.  “At 

long  last  the  taboo  has  been  lifted  from  the  subject 
of  population  growth”  said  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Harlan  Cleveland  on  March  9,  1964.  “The  way  is 
clear  now  for  serious  discussion  of  a  trend  which,  if 
uncontrolled,  would  commit  the  search  for  Freedom 
from  Hunger  to  a  perpetual  treadmill  or  a  chronic 
failure.” 

9.  Eneourage  business,  industry  and  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  to  do  more.  The  needs  are  almost  endless — 
better  but  inexpensive  farm  implements,  better  process¬ 
ing,  storage  and  marketing,  improved  hybrid  seeds  and 
breeds  of  chickens  and  other  livestock,  cheaper  and 
more  available  protein  supplements,  pesticides  and 
means  of  killing  rats.  The  type  of  activities  carried  on 
by  4-H  clubs.  Future  Farmers  of  America,  farm  and 
home  demonstration  and  county  agents  should  be 
adapted  world-wide.  There  should  be  more  exchanges 
of  farm  experts,  farm  youth  and  business  men.  Citi¬ 
zens  should  encourage  their  organizations  to  partici¬ 
pate  actively  in  the  current  UN  Freedom  from  Hunger 
Campaign  and  in  the  U.S.  Freedom  from  Hunger 
Foundation. 

10.  If  the  Lliiited  States  is  to  make  an  adequate  eoiitri- 
l>utioii  to  meeting  world  needs,  the  ehurehes  and  4>ther 
voluntary  ageneies  will  have  to  supply  mueh  of  tin* 
moral  eoneern  and  popular  support.  “Unless  this  is 
forthcoming,”  said  a  Senator’s  aide  to  an  FCNL  staff 
member,  “the  Congress  will  be  out  of  the  food  and  aid 
program  within  five  years.”  Individuals  must  also  do 
their  share.  They  have  many  opportunities  for  service 
— through  their  churches,  the  voluntary  agencies,  the 
Peace  Corps,  and  the  foreign  aid  program. 

11.  Press  hard  for  world  disarmament,  and  divert 
funds  from  the  arms  rare  to  a  erash  program  for  food 
for  peaee.  Former  President  Harry  S.  Truman  said  to 
the  representatives  of  forty  farm  organizations  in  May, 
1964,  “The  one  lesson  we  have  learned  since  the  last 
war  is  if  we  are  to  achieve  a  lasting  peace,  we  must 
have  a  positive  program  to  satisfy  the  basic  needs  of 
all  people.  The  most  important  of  these  is  more  and 
better  food.” 


Operations  of  P.L.  180:1954-1964 


Sales  for  Local  Currencies.  Under  Title  1.  .S7.7  hillion 
worth  of  commodities  have  been  sold  to  other  governments 
for  payments  in  their  own  curencies.  About  two-thirds  of 
these  receipts  have  been  loaned  back  to  finance  development 
projects  such  as  flood  control,  irrigation,  construction  of 
electrical  power  facilities,  hospitals  and  schools. 

Government-to-Government  .Aid.  Under  Title  II.  the 
United  States  has  distributed  about  Sl.l  hillion  of  com¬ 
modities  to  refugees  and  victims  of  natural  disasters  and  as 
partial  payment  of  wages  on  self-help  development  projects 
ranging  from  village  improvements  to  clearing  lands. 

Foreign  Donations  Under  Title  III  have  provided  .?1.6 
hillion  worth  of  food  to  millions  of  people  in  112  countries 
and  territories.  ITiis  has  been  distributed  hv  non-profit  vol¬ 
untary  agencies  such  as  CAHK  and  Church  World  Service 


and  intergovernmental  organizations  such  as  UNKT.F. 
Barter  has  brought  .$1.7  hillion  worth  of  goods  into  the 
United  States. 

Domestic  Donations.  About  21’._,  millioti  persons,  or  one 
in  seven,  in  the  I  nited  States  receive  benefits  through  school 
lunches,  in  charitable  institutiotis  or  in  family  assistance. 
More  could  he  served  with  a  larger  use  of  the  food-stamp 
plan,  for  example. 

Long-term  dollar  sales  under  Title  IV  total  .$121  million. 

Can  We  .Aflfonl  This  Program?  Some  S12..‘l  billions  of 
commodities  have  been  exported  under  P.L.  UM)  over  the 
last  decade.  This  is  less  than  one-fourth  of  what  the  United 
States  is  spending  this  year  on  military  defense.  It  is  about 
half  ()f  what  the  government  expects  to  spend  on  sending  one 
or  more  men  to  the  moon. 
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Prayer  aii<l  Hilile  Heading.  In  a  statement  approved 
September  12,  the  FCNL  Executive  Council  said  that 
Friends  and  others  can  make  a  real  contribution  to 
public  understanding  by  describing  the  Supreme  Court’s 
decisions  accurately,  by  interpreting  the  reasons  for  the 
Constitutional  doctrine  of  separation  of  church  and 
state,  and  by  focusing  attention  on  the  fundamental 
questions  of  how  moral  and  religious  Values  are  com¬ 
municated  to  children  and  advanced  in  our  society.” 
The  statement  concluded;  “We  encourage  Friends  and 
others  to  think  deeply  about  the  complexities  of  the 
church-state  iussc.  ...  In  the  light  of  the  serious  issues 
raised,  we  urge  that  Congress  not  take  action  until 
there  has  been  more  time  for  full  public  discussion  and 
consideration  of  this  difficult  question.”  Copies  of  the 
complete  statement  are  available  from  FCNL. 

<.(mgre»«»4ionul  Siaiisliow.  During  the  88th  Congress 
covering  1963  and  1964,  the  Senate  spent  a  total  of 
375  days  in  session  and  the  House  spent  334.  Some 
19.236  measures  were  introduced  during  the  two-year 
period.  Of  these,  640  public  hills  and  350  private  hills 
were  enacted  into  law. 

Civil  Defense  .\etivities.  The  Office  of  Civil  Defense 
( OCD )  is  offering  to  pay  the  governments  of  56  “care- 


Tlie  F'rieiids  Committee  on  National  Legislation 

inrlii<l<'>  Fri«‘nils  Ity  20  «>f  the  26  Nearly 

ami  10  Frifiids  orf(ani/.atii>n<<  in  the  I  nil<‘(l  Slat«‘M. 
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proveii  Ity  tlie  Coniniittee.  Si'ekinc  to  follow  tlie  leailinfts 
of  the  Spirit,  the  FFNI.  •.peaks  for  itself  ami  for  like- 
niimleil  Friemis.  No  organization  ran  speak  ollirially  for 
the  Itelifsioiis  Society  of  Friemis. 
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fully  selected”  communities  to  initiate  a  “comprehensive 
shelter  utilization  plan  and  shelter  development”  study 
of  their  own  communities.  Further  information  on  the 
communities  involved  is  available  from  FCNL. 

Nnn-ParliHan  C.amlidate.  In  this  year  of  ultrapartisan 
politics,  39  candidates  for  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  running  unopposed.  Rep.  Silvio  Conte  from  the  first 
district  in  Massachusetts  has  the  unique  position  of 
having  been  nominated  by  both  Republican  and  Demo¬ 
cratic  parties. 

Partial  Hililiograpin  on  Food  for  Peace 

Wnr  Against  Want,  by  Sen.  GeorRe  McGovern,  Walker  and  Co.,  N.Y., 
1964.  ($5).  20th  Semi-Annual  Report  an  P.L.  480.  Available  from  your 
congressman. 

FAO:  The  Third  World  Food  Survey,  1963;  Possibilities  of  Increasing 
World  Food  Production.  1963  ($2.50);  The  State  of  Food  and  Agri¬ 
culture,  1964  ($6);  The  Basic  Freedom  —  Freedom  from  Hunger, 
1963. 

Farm  Program  Benefits  and  Costs  in  Recent  Years,  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Oct.  6,  1964,  free. 
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The  Friends  Committee 
On  Sationai  legislation 

i'  a  eonimittee  of  Friends  workin^i  with  likeminded  persons 
atteni|itin^  to  tran-late  (,Uiaker  beliefs  into  political  eilui'ation 
and  ai  lion. 

F'E.NL  works  particularly  with  (longress  where  national  policy 
is  enacted  into  law.  It  combines  continuous  activity  in 
interviewing  legislators,  with  first  hand  reporting  on  Con- 
gre'-'-ional  developments  to  readers  of  its  W.ASHINGTON 
.\F\^  SI.KTTEK,  and  encourages  letters,  telegrams  and  visits 
to  < iongre«vnien  when  they  will  he  mo-t  elfeitive. 

Ple.iM-  enter  iiiv  sutisi  ript ion  for  oni'  vear  to  the  \\  \>H  I  N(  i  I  t  )\ 

N  I'.  .  \\  ;i'hington  2.  I).(.  li.j.tM)  to  residents  of  Illinois  and 
dn-sv  tlui)  \S  .irren  \venne.  Hillside.  Illinoisi.  ( .ontrihiitions 
re>i-,ir<  h  work  ol  the  <  oininittee 


Washington  Newsletter  Serviee  — 

•  Twelve  issues  of  NEWSLETTF.R  a  year; 

•  I  pon  reijuest,  FCNL  .■XCTION  bulletins  on  foreign  and 
domestic  legislative  issues; 

•  Directory  of  Congressmen  and  Voting  Record  every 
two-year  session; 

•  l.'pon  request,  copies  of  FCNL  testimony  before  Com¬ 
mittees  of  Congress; 

•  Replies  by  letter  to  requests  for  legislative  information; 

•  FC.!NL  .Annual  Report  and  other  special  enclosures 
during  the  year. 


N  |•!\^ 'sI.ET  I  Klf  at  44.(10,  41..")0  abroad,  \ddress:  2 1.>  N-eoiid  .Street, 
\N  isi-oiisin,  who  also  receive  a  Newsletter  on  stale  legislation.  \d- 
aliove  N  K\N  nI.K  I  rKlf  subscription  price  sup|iorl  the  legislation  and 
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